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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF DAVID 


SANDS. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


After their return from this visit they spent 
the winter with his parents and family, who 
soon became reconciled to his choice of a wife, 
and treated her with much kindness and affec- 
tion. Her steady and consistent deportment, 
added to a disposition to increase the happiness 
and best interest of all those to whom she had 
become so nearly connected, made way for her, 
so that the time spent with them was truly edi- 
fying in the family, and produced lasting and 
blessed fruits to many of them. His parents, 
through him, became convinced of the truth 
as he had embraced it, and became members 
of the Society, as likewise did some of his 
brothers and sisters.* In the spring of 1772 
they commenced housekeeping near his father’s, 
in a house belonging to him, and in which D. 
Sands lived the remainder of his days. The 
house still remains in his family, and much in- 
terest is attached to it, both on account of its 
ancient appearance, and its having been for 
so many years the residence of one so well 
known and beloved. It continues to be a house 
for the accommodation of the Society, as it was 
when he occupied it, and according to his own 
wish. They immediately commenced a meet- 
ing, to be held on the first day of the week at 
his house; the first was attended by several 


*It is apprehended that his brothers, Benjamin 
aod John, became members of the Society. 





Friends of New York, and Joseph Thorne 
from Flushing, Long Island, who had recently 
settled near, and who, being a worthy member, 
much interested for the welfare and increase of 
the Society, soon became as a pillar among 
them. They soon after commenced a week- 
day meeting, which continued to be held for 
eleven years, except on the days of attending 
Preparative, Monthly, and Quarterly Meetings, 
at Nine Partners. A number soon joined their 
little band through convincement, and others 
settling near them from other parts made the 
increase considerable. 

This meeting was often visited by Friends 
from Nine Partners, particularly ministers, as 
Aaron Lancaster, Aaron Vail, David Haviland, 
and many others. 

In the latter part of the year 1772, David 
Sands first appeared in public testimony, much 
to the encouragement and furtherance of their 
meeting, establishing the faith of many secking 
minds. He was concerned to pay short visits, 
laboring in the ministry of the Gospel for the 
increase of the Society, and that the great 
work of salvation might be carried on to the 
glory of his Maker, in whose cause he felt wil- 
ling to give up all forthe advancement of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. In the year 
1775, he was recorded by his monthly meeting 
as a minister of the Gospel. At the same time 
he requested a certificate to pay a religious visit 
to Friends at Newport, Rhode Island, and parts 
adjacent. This visit was not extensive, aod 
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the following account of it is from his Jour- 
nal :— 

*] left my home the 5th of 1ith mo., 1775; 
went to Edward Hallock’s at New Marlborough, 
aud attended their First-day meeting: though 
small. yet 1 was comforted, and truth seemed 
toown us. After meeting I parted with my 
wife wnd friends, and proceeded to Nine Part- 
ners, in company with Samuel Hallock; the 
next day set out for New Evgland, with my 
friend and companion Aaron Vail; lodged at 
Oblong, and reached Moses Varnum’s at Ux- 
bridge, and attended their meeting, which was 


refreshing, truth prevailing to the comfort of 


many. Un Seventh day was at a meeting at 
Winsocket, which was large, and, I trust, edi- 
fying to many who were inquiring the way to 
obtain the salvation of their immortal souls; next 
day attended the meeting for sufferings, held at 
Providence, and lodged at Moses Brown’s, 
where we staid teo days; the week-day meet- 
ing at Smithfield was attended with close labor, 
though it ended toa good degree of satisf.c- 
tion. We returned to Moses Brown’s, and next 
day attended Providence week-day meeting, 
which was solid and comfortable, though silent ; 
next day was at an appointed meeting at Swan- 
sey, which was large and satisfactory, and it 
was cause of thankfulness to us that the Great 
Master continued his renewed favors, in a time 
of deep trial and exercise, which often is our 
portion. We parted with our companion Aza 
Arnold, and came in company with Ebert 
Chase as our guide, and lodged at Joshua Da- 
vil’s in Dartinouth ; the next day attended the 
monthly meeting held at Coaxet. where we met 
our esteemed friend Robert Willis, who was 
paying a religious visit in those parts, and who 
was largely opened in testimony ; there appear- 
ed to be some in the meeting converned for 
truth’s prosperity. On first-day attended the 
meeting again at Coaxet, which was large, and 
the way opened feelingly to labor in the ser- 
vice ; my companion also being largely opened 
in prayer. There seems a remnant here con- 
cerned for truth’s prosperity. At Poneganset 
we atiended their monthly meeting, which was 
large, though there is a declensivn from the 
simplicity that truth leads into. It ended toa 
good dezree of satisfaction. Robert Willis was 
engaged in prayer. My companion was much 
exercised on account of the shortness that ap- 
peared in many in their neglecting to attend 
meetings, which he was favored to speak to 
with much clearness, and I believe to the com- 
fort of the faithful. Next day were at an ap. 
pointed meeting at New Town, which was large, 
and attended with close labor, but through 


Divive favor we were enabled to clear our 


minds, and the meeting ended well. Blessed 


be the name of the Lord, who has hitherto ex- 


tended his tender regard to us, and owned us 











with the openings of life, which has been as a 
staff to Jean upon through the many exercises 
we have had to pass through. 

We went from New Town to Redford, and 
had an evening meeting at Jiseph Rotche’s, 
who received us very kindly; frum theuce we 
went to Cushinet week-day weeting—there ap- 
peured to be a remnant who were concerned 
fur truth’s prosperity in the eurth; from 
thence to Nathan Davis’s, and at their week- 
day meeting, which was silent; next Cay, to 
Rochester, and had a small meeting, to some 
degree of comfort. At Falmouth we attended 
their First-day meeting. and appoiuted another 
the next day, which was to satistuciion; thence 
to Sandwich Preparative Mevting. In this 


meeting we had to pass through many close 


trials. We attended a meeting at Pembroke, 


to some relief; at Free Tuwn we staid with 
Job Anthony, who appeared like a kind friend 
—we attended their lirst-day meeting. Here 
we met our esteemed friend, ‘Thomas Gaw- 
thorp, and his companion, Paul Osburn. We 
went with them to Kvert Chase's, in Swansey, 
and attended their monthly meeting, und next 
day their select meeting; thence to Dartmouth, 
and had a meeting to good satisfaction ; from 
thence to Philip Tripp’s, and attended their 
preparative meeting at Coaxet, and their meet- 
ing for ministers and elders, all to the comfort 
of the faithful. Blessed be the name of the 


Lord for his many mercies bestowed upon us 


from time to time under many prvbations, 
which have often been our portion. At Little 
Compton we had close hard labor; there ap- 
peared a great declension from the primitive 


purity of our religious profession, though there 


appeared to be some young concerned Friends, 


which was a comfort tous. At the First-day 
meeting at Tiverton, which was lurge, and 


mostly of other denominations. At Newport 
we attended their Quarterly Meeting, where 


we had hard labor and close exercise, but 


throngh Divine favor we were enabled to dis- 
charge our concern. Thanks be to his holy 
name. We had many satisfactory opportunities 


in this Island, though many hard struggles 
with some who appeared to have taken a part 
in the spirit of war, to the wounding of them- 
selves and faithful brethren—we were at their 
meeting for sufferings, which was also trying 
to our spirits, by reason of some opposition, 
which was to the distress of the faithful. From 
thence to Smithfield, in company with Thomas 
Gawthorp, Robt. Willis, and Paul Osborn, and 
had a meeting at the old meeting house; from 
thence to George Smith’s. The next day we 
had a meeting at Mendow, to satisfaction; from 
thence to Daniel Southwick’s, who appears to 
be a faithful friend and father in Israel; his 
family also were very kind. We attended the 
meeting at Uxbridge, which, I trust, waa te 
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the edification and comfort of the tender ones. | ground, into harvests of c-rn and wheat! How 
Next day set forward towards our homes, which | she nourishes her vegetable offspring, so that 
we reached to the comfort of our own minds,| her animal may not die of hunger! The'roots 
and that of our dear connections and friends,|of a shrub, thirsty for a supply that had 
haviug been absent several mouths. To the | been drawn aside by an artificial channel, have 
Lord be ascribed thanksgiving and praise, which | been known, in their resolution not to be de- 
are due to His worthy name furever and ever.” | frauded, to find their way to the aqueduct 

After this, there is no account of his travels,| under ground, and bore a hole through its 
by Journal, until the year 1777, and about this | soft wooden plug that every fibre might drink 
time, the subject of slavery became a great| its fill, as was divinely intended. Toone who 
exercise to him, and he felt it right to refrain | looks with a careless view on Nature, it seems 
from the use of articles, the produce of the | as if everything with her were in extravagant 
labor of slaves, which he adhered to until|excess. We quote the line about “ many 
Friends generally became cuncerned to liberate | a flower born to blush unseen,” and we talk of 
them. In several cases he purchased them in | the floods that are poured away to no purpose. 
order to eff-ct their emancipation, when their| But a closer inspection corrects this error, 
owners declined to set them free lest they | and shows how frugal her utility, aod perfect 
should become chargeable to them. Whilst | her order; enough, but “no room to insert a 
travelling he often found the inconvenience of} particle,” however Art may re arrange her 
declining to partake of fvod used in families,| forms to educate and give scope to human 
and felt thankful when the restraint was no| power.—fev. C. A. Bartol. 
longer necessary to his peace of mind. 

To be continued. 

Each day has its own sorrow, but each day 
has its own strength; and as we draw near to 
the close of our journey, the sorrow decreases 
and the strength increases. 


——_—+_—_~- ~~ 































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FRIENDS’ LITERATURE, NO. II. 


Tn a previous communication some general 
reflections were submitted for the purpose of 
calling attention to the meagerness of the 
modern literature of our society; and through 
an unfortunate omission in the closing para- 
graph of that communication, made either by 
the copyist or compositor, an implied promise 
was unintentionally conveyed tu the effect that 
the writer would endeavor in a subs: quent 
article to explain the causes which have pro- 
duced the present scarcity of appropriate pub- 
lications awong us: but such an intention never 
formed a part of his plan. The paragraph al- 
luded to should have read thus: ‘ Did the 
prescribed limits of this article permit, it 
would be an interesting task to inquire into the 
causes which have led to the decline of our 
literature in late years; but I must pass to 
other topics. As, however, this communica- 
tion has already grown to an unexpected 
length, these will be deferred, to form the sub- 
jeet of a future paper.” 

The design of the present and succeeding 
articles is to set forth the writer’s views, first, 





NO WASTE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

What an economist is Nature, so made by 
God! She economizes even the light she so 
immensely possesses ; catches it on the moon 
asa candle, after the sun has gone down, as 
we say, wien he is but rising on other lands; 
and sends it inconceivably far to us from the 
stars. She economizes heat, equalizing it for 
the life and health of the whole world, by cur- 
rents in the air and ocean and of the electric 
fluid. She economizes water to answer a thou. 
sand successive important purposes, in a thou- 
sand different places, with the same drop. 
How nicely and carefully she sifts out its 
minutest portions from the briny sea, to cleanse 
the air and revive the plants at this season, to 
fill the springs, and paint the sky, and support 
all’ human life! How, with her mighty ele- 
mental agencies, she crumbles and bears down 
the barren rock from the mountains and hills,|as to what should constitute the burthen of 
to fertilize, for boundless and endless crops, the | the writings needed in the present age; and 
valley and the plain! How she makes the | secondly as to the most effective means for en- 
ashes even of the dead spring into grass, and | couraging and promoting the dissemination of 
blossom into flowers! How applying the same | these writings. As an appropriate introduc- 
economy tu crude mineral, from the very gravel | tion, however, to the proposed suggestions, it 
in the ground she distils a curious, delicate | may be well to advert briefly to some of the 
wash to protect the tender stalks of the grow- | essential principles which constitute the ground- 
ing grain; though you may not think what|work of our organization. This would seem 
perhaps cuts your hand to bleeding is this|the more desirable, in view of the circam- 
varnish of flint! How she saves every hair, | stance that there are among our younger mem- 
particle, nail-paring, and exhalation, to turn it | bers so many who have never given sufficient 
to some account! How she converts ice, and | attention to the subject, toimbue their minds 
and the snow that manures the poor man’s! with a proper appreciation of these principles 
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And lest this remark may be construed to cover | to its better home beyond the tomb, together 
‘more ground than is intended, let it here be | with divers other teachings of like significance. 
stated that principles alume are meant, not the} The character of the government enjoined 
peculiar views avd testimonies deduced from | upon us is at once theocratic and democratic, 
these privciples; for those have been so ably! paternal and fraternal. Theocratic or paternal, 
discussed in the “ dissertation recently trans- | inasmuch as God is recoguized us the Supreme 
ferred to the columns of the Intelligeucer, that Ruler, ever present in the bearts of his chil- 
it were needless, if uot presumptuous, to dwell dren, and directing bv the motions of His Holy 
upon them here. | Spirit all things which pertain to their spiritual 

Our religious system is pre-eminently a welfare; democratic or fraternal, in that it 
philusopbical one, and as practical as it is knows no privileged orders in the conduct of 
philosophical. Philosophical, becuuse it recog- even the temporul affairs of the society—no 
nizes iu the fullest degree the twofold nature pope, no bishops, no priesthood, to ‘lord it 
of man, and his complex relations growing out over” the people, and take from them that true 
of that dual nature; practical, because it com- liberty which is the divine birthright of every 
prehends in its requir: ments a rigid fulfilmacnt human being. All, without distinction of sex 
of all the obligations resting upon him as a or worldly position, are alike accountable in a 
morally respousible being, and a recipient of spiritual capacity to the True Head of the 
Divine favor. i Church, end have an equal voice in the adop- 

But what is the twofold nature of man to’ tion and carrying out of whatever measures 
which allusion has been made? Paul says, may be found vecessary to the well-being of 
(1 Cor. 15),“ There is a natural body, and the Society in the matter of its temporal con- 





there is a spiritual body. * * * * Howbeit, cerns. 


that was not first which is spiritual, but that | 


which is natural ; and afterwards that which is 
spiritual. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy: the second man is (of) the Lord from 
heaven.” Here, then, as in other passages of 
the Bible, almost without number, as well as 


in all the teachings of science, is a plain, un- } 


qualified »ssertion uf the double nature spoken 
oi—the physical or mortal, and the spiritual or 
immortal part of man. 


world, to which the two natures of the human 
being are respectively related, —the body, to the 
patural world, whence it derives its constituent 
elements and to which it must return; the 
soul, to the spiritual world, whence it draws and 
must ever coutinue to draw its nourishment and 
growth. Thus is explained what is meant by 
the complex relations alluded to as growing out 
of man’s dual nature. 

It has been stated that our system fully 
recognizes the philosophical truths just glanced 
at; and this will be made evident by even 
@ cursory examination of the various testi- 
monies of the representative members of the 
society ; thus, for instance, their studied oppo- 
sition to whatever is merely ornamental or de- 
signed to minister only to the gratification of 
the physical senses; and encouragement of the 
things which contribute to the proper unfold- 
ment of the spiritual powers: whereby they 
hope to subordinate the carnal mind to the 
spiritual ; also their persisteut avoidance of all 
external sigus of mourning, and the deceration 
of the graves of the departed, where rest only 
their perishing remains, lest the mind shall be 
centered too much upon earthly objects, and 
thus prevented from rising with the freed soul 


And this truth clearly | 
presuppores another of equal importance, viz: , 
that there is both a material and a spiritual | 


As to matters of faith, Friends lay claim to 
no vew discovery. In the language of one of 
our distinguished ministers, “we have no new 
doctrine nor new gospel to preach; but the 
same that was preached at the beginning of the 
world, and has been preached to every rational 
creature in the world from the foundation of 
it. It was preached to our first parents in the 
garden, when they transgressed aud endeavored 
to hide themselves among the trees of the gar- 
den. Nor had Jesus, our blessed pattern, any 
new doctrine to promulgate. He was no theo- 
logian, no speculative philosopher with a sys- 
tem more or less admirable.” He proposed no 
creed to circumscribe the spiritual growth of 
his followers. ‘To be a disciple of Jesus, it 
was necessary to sign no formula, to pronounce 
no profession of fuith.” It was only requisite 
to yield obedience to the pure and simple 
teachings of divine truth, as they had been 
given to man from the beginning. Indeed, his 
mission was to clear away all those obstructions 
of the nature of forms, ceremonies, creeds, 
philosophical systems, and the like human in- 
ventions, which served but as a veil to hide the 
face of the Father from his earthly children, 
and let in the bright rays of the Sun of right- 
eousness upon their darkened souls, to warm 
them with his love and enlighten them with 
his wisdom. Such too, in after time, but in a 
humbler capacity, was the benign mission of 
George Fox, as well as of all true messengers 
of God, of every age and clime. 

Now, what is this all-sufficient doctrine 
which has been preached to man from the 
beginning of time? It is simply this: that 
God, the Almighty Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, the Divine Father of the human 
race, is ever present in the souls of his chil- 
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dren, making known his will concerning then 
by the immediate operation of His Holy 
Spirit ; so that they need not teach ‘every man 
his neighbor and every man his brother, say- 
ing, ‘ Know the Lord; for they shall all kuow 
Him, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them.” He, the Sun of Righteousness, is 
to the soul, whether in or out of the body, and 
the higher world to which it belongs, what the 
outward sun is to the lower, physical world, 
and all things pertaining thereto. Being love 
itself, and wisdom itself, He is the source of 
all good and of all truth. It is only through 
the power of his love and the light of his wis- 
dom that man is moved to and guided in the 
performance of any good work, whether that 
work be the dispensing of gospel truth, or the 
discharge of any other office of love. All inspi- 
ration immediate or mediate, by which Divine 
Truth is communicated, and by which it is 
rightly comprehended, is from this only source. 

Such, then, is the sublime doctrine which 
has ever constituted the life-essence of all true 
religion, and such the doctrine which forms 
the only real test of Quakerism, so called. 
All who subscribe to it, and endeavor to live a 
life consistent with the principles which it em 
bodies, are true disciples of Christ, and en- 
titled to membership with the followers of 
George Fox, whatever be the difference of their 
views upon subjects which hold a place second- 
ary to the great central doctrine here enunci- 
ated. In view of this undeniable truth, let it 
be asked in passing what can be said in justifi- 
catiou of the wholesale proscription and perse- 
cution with which some of our most devoted 
members have been visited for opinion’s sake 
by those who also call themselves Friends ? 
Truly, such is not in accordance with the 
teaching of Him whe said, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my diseiples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 

The foregoing summary is believed to com- 
prehend the strictly fundamental principles 
upon which our society is organized. And what 
system can be devised which would be more 
rational? What one could be better adapted 
to the manifold needs of the human race? 


Having thus attempted to give, in as cl-ar 
and comprehensive a manner as has been found 
practicable, the essential principles which con- 
stitute the main features of our religious sys- 
tem, and the souree of the admirable testi- 
monies which have been delivered to us from 
time to time by our most experienced teachers, 
the writer feels that there is little need for 
multiplying words upon the subject of what 
should form the staple matter of the books and 
other publications furnished for the edification 
of our young people. It is plain that these 
should set forth in simple and interesting 
forms, first, our principles and testimonies ; and 
secondly, the necessity of acting out those 
principles and testimonies in all the affairs of 
daily life. Thus, and thus only, can the press 
be made an efficient agent in the promotivn of 
true soul.growth, and a means of directing the 
mind upward to those things which alone pro- 
duce everlasting happiness. 

Above all, the young should be encouraged 
to do their own thinking, and investigate truth 
for themselves, using the experiences of others 
only as incentives to self-culture. What food 
and exercise are to the body, perception and 
thought are to the soul; and as wel! might we 
expect the food and exercise takea by others 
to contribute to the development of our phy- 
sical organism, as that our spiritual powers can 
be rightly unfolded by depending upon others 
to examine and think for us. 

History, biography, and poetry, copiously 
interspersed with narrative, though not the 
only desirable furms of composition, are among 
the most attractive ones through which to in- 
culeate useful and elevating truths; and, as 
was intimated in a previous commurication, 
the ancient literature of our society abounds in 
rich materials for the judicious writer to work 
up into forms suited to our present needs. 
This is also true of our later writings, so far as 
they go. Besides there are many unwritten 
histories of deep interest locked up in the 
breasts of those who are able to give them to 
the world, and‘ who would do so if properly 
encouraged. 

Again, it is a question worthy of serious 


What more conducive to that soul-growth| consideration, whether or not, under proper 


without which there can be no happiness, 
either in this life or that to come? Jn fine, 


restrictions, the almost universally adopted 
system of inventive writing might not be ad- 


what could be more in harmony with the sub-; misxsib'e to some degree in the present stage of 


lime teachings of Him wh» was sent as a'the world’s progress. 


special messenger from on high to lead a’ 
benighted world back into the pure light of 
Diviuve Truth from which it had strayed? 
Surely, there are none to deny to the Society, ' 
among those who rightly understand its prin- ; 
eiples and testimonies, the exalted place to 
which it belongs among the agencies appvinted 
by Divine Providence for the regeneration of 
the human family, 


Many there are who 
will read fictitivus narratives at all events ; and 
the practical question is, whether to rest satis- 
fied with futile endeavors to suppress such 
writings among us, or yield to what seems in- 
evitable, and use our influence in the direction 
of cultivating a taste for only such works of 
imagination as possess an unduubted moral and 
religious tendency. There is room for honest 


| differences of opinion upon this subject, and it 
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is hoped that Friends will give it the attention 
which its importance demands. 

The next und final paper of this series will 
be devoted to an inquiry into the best means 
for extending our literature, in accordance with 
the views heretofore submitted. 

W. H. C. 

Indianapolis, 5th mo. 27, 1864. 


to 


There is hardly any circumstance so bad that 
it may not be made worse by mismanagement. 

Those who use no unlawful means to escape 
from trouble, will most likely reap the full 
benefit of its dispensation. 








[We continue Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of John Pemberton, in possession of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society. They are val- 
uable historical documents, worthy of preserva- 
tion, illustrating »s they do, the slow advance 
of the righteous cause of emancipation, and 
the efforts made by Friends of that day in 
Jaboring with the constituted authorities to 
wipe out the iniquity of the slave trade and 
slaveholding frum the National Government.— 
Eps. } 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
S32. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

Under date of New York, 3d mo. 16th, 1790, 
John Pemberton writes:—“ We are newly 
returned from the House of Representatives 
which sat some time after 3 o’clock. It was 
near 1 o’clock before the subject of the address 
was entered upon. Representative Smith, from 
South Caroliva, made a short but very pointed 
and envious speech, representing that the ad- 
dresses of the Quakers were highly improper, 
and wax for turning the addresses and the re- 
port wholly aside. Jackson made a speech of 
about fifty minutes, and spoke, first, on the 
impolicy of the subject of the address, alluding 
to none but that from Pennsylvania. He pro- 
duced a book, wrote by one Miller, to shew the 
despotic dispositions of the negroes in Africa, 
particularly in Congo, that when they went to 
meuls they made their wives stand- behind to 
wait upon them, and only had to eat what the 
husbands left,—and skipped to other nations 
from the North to the South of Africa, even to 
the Hottentots, describing the wisery they were 
in; what a kindness it was to them to be brought 
from their country; then read part of a news- 
paper priuted in Virginia, describing the state 
of the colony sent to Africa from London; 
mentioned many hundreds being sent thither, 
that there were few remaining, twenty blacks 
and six whites, according to what he read, and 
would insinuate this as the act of Friends. He 
expatiated on the large extent of the country ; 
how necessary it was to promote the settlement 























quired such sacrifice 


of the back country, especially back of Georgia 
and South Carolina; that much of it was rice 
ground and brought a great revenue, aod that 


if the negroes were taken from them, population 
would be :etarded and discouraged. What did 
the Quakers mean? did they propose that the 
whites and blacks should intermarry? there 
would soon be a motley breed! If the good 
people wanted this, let them go to Africa and 
take daughters for their sons, and give their 


sons fur daughters; and, after a deal of ram- 
bling, attacked Warner Mifflin by name, repre- 


senting it was for some great crime committed 
by him, and for fear of being destroyed by 
thunder and lightring, and being centered in 
hell, that he set his negroes free, to expiate 
for his sins, but he did not beli-ve God re- 
He had Warner’s name 
over several times, and desired the Quakers to 
read chapters he referred to in Romans, Co- 


lossians, Timothy, &c. 


J. Vining arose and said he did not mean to 
fullow the gentleman that spoke through his 
vanity, as he did not apprehend it related to 
the particular matter befure the House, (it be- 
ing the contents of the Committee’s Report), 
yet remarked upon some parts and spoke very 
favorably of W. M., said he had known him 
for a long time, that he lived in the State 
he represented, and not in New Jersey, 
as had been mentioned; that he had a most 
amiable private character, aud that he did not 
speak as expecting his vote, as had been insin- 
uated, for that W. M. might next year be in 
Carolina for what he knew. On the subject of 
Memorials he spoke alro favorably of Friends, 
and believed they were actuated by an angelie 
spirit and not an evil spirit. Then Tucker 
woved an alteration in the first paragraph of 
the Report, which, if accepted, would have 
retarded, if I could hear right, the whole of it. 
A long debate ensued respecting the propriety 
of the proposal, and its con-isting with the 
order of the House. This took up considerable 
time, Bland, Jackson, Smith, (of South Caro- 
lina), often urging, Boudinot, Pge, Vitzsim- 
mons und some others labored plainly, seeing that 
those from Carolina and Georgia endeavored to 
put the subject by and prolong time. As it 
was late, it wax moved when to take up the 
matter; from the southward it was moved 
Second-day, that was overruled ; then Seventh- 
day proposed, that was set by ; then to morrow 
was moved and a great wajority appeared, 
though many of the New England men slipped 
away. and some had voted against its being re- 
vived this day, who, heretofure, have professed 
highly respecting freedom and being united 
with us. The Funding System is so much 
their darling that they waut to obtain the 
favor of those from Curvlina and Georgia. The 
York members, except one, and ours, with 
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Page, Madison, &c., are steady. I find the] (notwithstanding divers of the new England 


conduct of the Georgia und Carolina members 
has disgusted sume other members, who, sec- 
ing their aim is delay, appear determined to 
pursue the business,—the issue must be leit 
* * * * * * * * 

Myself and companions are as composed and 
resigned as we could expect to be under our 
long deteution, but it is very evident that the 
subject needs to be fullowed up, and Friends 
need not fear our promoting any compromise 
It would be acceptable to be released, but I do 
not find my mind easy to leave my compan- 
ions in their situation. A weight of concern 


attends each of us, but more particularly dear 
Warner 
senta long letter yesterday to Smith, (of South 
Carolina). and this morning wrote something, 
of which divers copies were made out and dis- 
tributed among the members to bring the 


Warner Mifflin and John Parrish. 


weight over their minds; he is supported both 


inwardly and outwardly. I admire most, dear 
S. Euilen’s steady attention and patience ; he 
was about four hours this day in the House of 
Representatives.” —_ * * * * ° 

3d mo. 17th, he writes :—‘* The business we 
It being 
the custom of the House to read petitions and 
reports first, our affair did not immediately 


are bere upon was resumed to day. 


come on. Hartley made a very proper speech, 
and, alluding to the abuse bestowed upon us, 
represented Friends very favorably, and labor- 
ed that the subject matter should be attended 
to. Burke replied with abuse, and, at the 
close of his speech, represented us as Satan 
sitting like a cormorant. 

Smith, (of South Carolina), arose and run 


on a considerable time, (and some apprehend- 
ing he was beside the proper business,) was 


interrupted, but this fired Jackson that he was 
obliged by the Chairman to sit down and 
Smith continued his speech, and, to maintaiu 
slavery, went to Greece, Turkey, the high 
lands of Scotland, and various parts to justify 
it, and at last brought in the conduct of the 
Shaking Quakers; then took up our Address 
and went through divers parts of it, repr: sent- 
ing how inconsistent our conduct was with our 
principles and the ancient testimony we pub- 
lished in 1776, part of which he read, to 
shew we disclaimed having any hand in setting 
up and pulling down Governments, Xc , rep- 
resenting we had nothing to do with politics 
He was heard with more patience than he de 
served, for he wearied himself and bis hearers 
generally, except his friend Jackson. 

It being after 8 o’clock the Committee broke 
up and the Chairman reported progress, and 
the Speaker resumed the chair; a debate en 
sued when the subject should be taken up 
Bland wanted it adjourned sine die ; however 
it was at length determined by a large majority 









men slid away), to morrow. 

No time was allowed for the friends of 
humanity, except Hartley and some remarks 
made by A. White, pointing to the immediate 
parts of the Report respecting the discourage- 
meat of the slave trade. James Mott and 
Elias Hicks from the country, were here, and 
divers Friends of the city also attended. 

This business does not appear likely to be 
speedily ended, it is the contrivance of the 
South Carolina and Georgia men to weary us; 
it is galling to these we continue here. I be- 
lieve Warner Mifflin sent, or prepared to send, 
Jackson some texts of Scripture this morning, 


as he recommended to us yesterday divers 
texts.” 





“The soul that is much in prayer, grows in 
purity, and is raised by prayer to the proper 
estimation of all those things that the world 
admires and is in love with, and, by a wender- 
ful way, is conformed to the likeness of Gud.” 


ee 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL SENSE OF 
LIFE. 


We are prone to imagine that our tempta- 
tions are peculiar ;—that other hearts are free 
from secret burdens that oppress our energies, 
and cast a cloud upon our joy; that life has 
for others a freer ovement, and a less embar- 
rassed way. But in no one has God made the 
human heart to carol its thoughtless song of 
joy ; and the shadow of our moral being rests 
darkly on us all. We cannot take the world as 
it comes, enjoying what it offers, and passing 
by its sufferingsand its burdens with our light- 
est touch :—we get involved in the deep 
questions of conscience and duty, and the sense 
of responsibility stills the carol of the spirit, 
and suffers no man to repose without a trouble 
vn the bosom of life. 

Infinite are the ways in which the devices 
and aims of the Moral Nature break the in- 
stinctive happiness that lives for the day, and 
forget. the morr.w: but effectually this awaken- 
ing of deeper and sadder life takes place in all; 
and struggle, fear, disappointment. the partial 
feeling ot an unfilled destiny, the restless 
wavings of uncertain hopes, are in the heart of 
every man who has risen but a step above the 
animal life. The wore we know of what passes 
in the minds of others, the more our tricnds 
disclose tu us their secret consciousness, the 
more do we learn that no man is p:culiar in his 
moral experience—that beneath the smoothest 
surface of outward life lie deep cares of the 
heart—and that if we fall under our burdens, we 
fall beneath the temptations that are common 
to man, the existence uf which others as little 
suspect in us as we du inthem. We have but the 
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trials that are incident to humanity ;—there is 
nothing peculiar in our case—and we must 
take up our burdens in faith of heart that, if 
we are earnest, and trifle not with temptation, 
God will support us, as,in the past fidelity 
of his Providence, he has supported others as 
heavily laden as ourselves.—J. H. Thom. 


miles; let it be noted how many times from thé 
stove to the wood-pile, to the pump, up and 
down the stairs, and especially how many times 
from the stove to the buttery. 




















ANNIE’S SAVING-BOX. 





“There is one of my glove buttons gone,” 
said sister Kate, as she was preparing to go out. 
“ How provoking it is! A glove looks so un- 
tidy unfastened.” 

* Just wait a minute, sister,” said Annie, “T 
believe I have some glove-buttons in my box,” 
and opening the lid, she took out a little tin 
mustard-box. and pouring the contents in her 
apron, soon found the required article. Her 
handy little needle and silk quickly sewed it 
on, and she was well repaid by a kiss from her 
sister, and « hearty one. 

“Thank you, Annie dear; your little cabinet 
of curiosities is a perfect gold mine. You can 
always find the right thing there,” and she 
tripped down the steps, now quite satisfied that 
all was right. 

“How long have you had that box, cousin 
Annie?” asked Ned, who was spending a week 
at the house. 

“Ever since she can remember, I guess,” 
said her mother, laughing. “She always was 
a careful little thing, from the time she could 
toddle about the floor. It would be a curiosity 
to keep an account, some day, of the calls she 
has.” 

“T think I will do it,” said Ned. “ Where 
can I find paper and a pencil ?” 

Annie opened her little box again, and took 
out the half of an old envelope she had saved, 
cutting off the torn side; and a litile piece of 
pencil some one had swept out of door. 

“You can set down three things, to begin 
with,” she said, laughing —‘‘a glove button, 
piece of paper, and pencil.” 

Just then little Martha came running in, the 
string off her bonnet, and she in ‘such a 
hurry.” 

“ Run to Annie,” said mother, who was busy 
making mince-pies. 

Up went the box-lid, and this time a little 

bag, containing all sor's of odds and ends of old 
strings and ribbons, was overhauled. The right 
thing was sure to be there, and taking a 
threaded needle from a cushion, it was sewed 
on in a minute’s time, and Mattie was dancing 
off to her play. 
“Number four,” said Ned, just as father 
came in, and asked Annie if she could find 
him “a good strong tow string.” Another 
little bag was produced, which contained just 
what was wanted, and with a “thank you, 
daughter ;” he went his way. 

“Just take your work, and don’t stir from 
that corner to-day,” said Ned, “you'll be 


The Emancipation Act which provides that 
slavery and involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, are forever abolished in Louisiana; and 
that the Legislature is forever prohibited from 

assing any law recognizing property in man, 

8 passed by a vote of 72 to 15. 
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If our friend “W.” will turn to Vol. 7th, 
page 45, Friends’ Intelligencer, he will find 
that “Quaker Abolition” has already been 
published in our columns. We would also re- 
fer him to a recent number, in which it is dis- 
tinctly stated that we do not return articles 
sent us for publication ; and we requested those 
who wish to preserve such documents, to re- 
tain a copy. We believe our contributors 


generally will understand the propriety of this 
course. 





Diep, of consumption, in Newtown," Delaware 
county, Pa., on the 21st of 4th month, 1864, NaTHan 
Pratt, in the 58th year of his age. He bore his 
long and extreme suffering with great patience, and 
@ied in the assurance of a peaceful hereafter. 


——__.+-.48 
HELP YOUR MOTHER. 


We have seen from two to six great hearty 
boys sitting by the kitchen stova, toasting their 
feet, and cracking nuts or jokes, while their 
mother, a slender woman, has gone to the 
wood-pile for wood, to the well for water, or to 
the meat-house to cut frozen steaks for dinner. 
This is not as it should be. There is much 
work about a house too hard for women. 
Heavy lifting, hard extra steps. which should 
be done by those more able. Boys, don’t let 
your mother do it all, especially if she is a 
feeble woman. Dull, prosy kouse-work is irk- 
some enough, at best. It is a long work, too, 
it being impossible to tell when it is quite done. 
aud then, on the morrow, the whole is to be 
gone over with again. There is more of it 
than one is apt to think. We wish some busy, 
all-day house-worker, the arrangement of whose 
house is about as inconvenient as it can be—a 
no common state of things,—would count her 
steps for one day, and let us have the results in 
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wanted. You might set up a store. 
Tommy, what can we do for you?” 

Tommy did not deign to glance at his cousin, 
but went straight to Annie. 

“T have lost my mittn, sister, and I can’t 
make a snow man without it. (Can’t I have 
another ?” 

“ Now, I guess, you are at a stand, Annie,” 
said Ned ; “your resources will fail for once.” 

Annie smiled, and said to Tommy, “ If sister 
will give you another mitten, will you go out 
and look hard for the lost one ?” 

The little fellow promised, and was bid to go 
and warm his feet at the fire a little while. 
Annie took out a paper pattern and a bit of 
thick cloth, which was quickly cut into a mit- 
ten shape and sewed up, all in fifteen minutes’ 
time. 

Ned looked on, dumb with admiration, and 
secretly resolved to learn a lesson. 

Who else would like to set up such a 
saving’s box? It is very easy, and very de- 
lightful, and what is more, will be very useful, 
not only to yourself, but to those around you. 
It will help, too, to form a good habit, which 
will be of life-long advantage to you. 


_————o-<408—o 
INDIAN SUMMER OF LIFE. 


In the life of the good man there is an In- 
dian summer, more beautiful than that of the 
seasons,—richer, sunnier, and more sublime 
than the most glorious Indian summer which 
the world ever knew: it is the Indian summer 
of the soul. When the glow of youth has 
departed, when the warmth of middle age is 
gone, and the buds and blossoms of spring are 
changing to the sere and yellow Jeaf, then the 
mind of the good man, still ripe and vigorous, 
relaxes its labors, aud the memories of a well- 
spent life gush forth from their secret foun- 
tain, enriching, rejoicing, and fertilizing; then 
the trustful resignation of the Christian sheds 
around a sweet and holy warmth, and the soul, 
assuming a heaveuly lustre, is no longer re. 
stricted to the narrow confines of business, but 
soars far beyond the winter of hoary age, and 
dwells peacefully and happily upon that bright 
spring and summer that await him within the 
gates of Paradise evermore. Let us strive for 
and look trustingly forward to an Indian sum- 
mer like this. 


Well, 


——_.9 =~ 


ABOUT BEGINNINGS. 


Did you ever see an engine try to start a 
train of cars? How it pulled and groaned 
and wheezed, just as if the iron horse had 
hardly strength enough to move such a ponder- 
ous load! But when be gets fairly under 
way he goes om merrily for miles and 
miles as if he loved to do it, giving now and 
then a defiant snort, as much as to say, ** Who 


say’s I can’t draw a heavy load?” But if he 
once fairly stops, then there is all the old 
trouble over again. ; 

Did you ever take a bath in a cold morning? 
The water looks so clear and chilly that you 
have a good mind to let it alone just this once, 
and wash when the weather is milder. The 
first touch stings like ice; you shudder and 
start back as if you were freezing. But you 
don’t freeze, and as soon as you begin to rub 
yourself with a coarse towel you are all aglow. 
Your cheeks are red avd your eyes are bright, 
and you are much warmer than when you stood 
shivering, thinking “I can’t do it.” , 

Does it seem very early sometimes when the 
baeakfast bell rings in the morning ? You like 
breakfast, every one of you, but you don’t al- 
ways like it at the right time. You are very 
warm and very sleepy, and the bed seems 
much more desirable place than it did last 
night, when you were so unwilling to go to It. 
Just now you are on the mest intimate terms 
with the blankets, and you can’t bear the idea 
of parting. 

You cannot see to dress, for your eyes are 
closed and it seems very hard to keep them 
open. But in a few minutes they are wide 
open and shining, the new winter suit is but- 
toned, the tangled hair is smooth, and the 
second bell sounds like the voice of a playmate, 
“Come on, boys, we are waiting!” The bed 
dors not look so tempting now; yon go by it 
without a glance, and have no desire to creep 
back among its pillows. Sleep is over and stir- 
ring life has begun. ; 

You see from these facts that beginnings are 
often hard. The French say, “ Ii is the first 
step that costs.” They mean that it is much 
harder to begin than to keep on, harder to do a 
thing the first time than the second or third. 
But no good job was ever done without a be- 
ginning. Every happy day begins with getting 
up, every clean boy has a bath, every excursion 
train starts with a strain and puff. Every hive 
of honey had a first bee who gave it bualf her 
breakfast ina luscious drop ; every great fortune 
began by saving a first dollar that somebody 
would have been glad to spend; every noble 
man was once a brave boy who began to do 
right when it would have been easier and pleas- 
anter to do wrong. Perseverance is a very fine 
thing, but how can we persevere in any good 
course till we begin it. Let us begin to-day. 


A WONDERFUL PLANT. 

Within a few years one of the most singular 
vegetable productions has been discovered in 
the Damara country, in Africa. The plnt 
grows to be a century old, and its trunk attains 
4 circumference of fourteen feet, yct it never 
produces more than two leaves, and these sin- 
gularly enough, are the first or sced leaves of 
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the plant. Imagine the two seed leaves of a 
Squash to keep ou growing and spreading over 
the soil until they reach a length of six feet 
each, and some idea can be furmed of this 
vegetuble wonder. The two leaves, which are 
split into innumerable throngs that lie curling 
upon the surface of’ the soil, are all the foliage 
that the plant ever produces. The plant in- 
habits dry regions, where rain rarely if ever 
falls, aud his no need of a large surface of 
foliage. Flower-stems spring from the trunk, 
and produce cones about the size of those of 
the spruce fir. The name of this strange plant 
is welwitschia mirabilis, and it belongs to the 
fami y of Genetacea, of which we have no rep- 
resentatives fuund uvative in our climate; it is 
allied to the pine family, however. 
cellent 
PoMPEII. 
(Continued from page 222.) 

In uncovering the ruins, the mode in which 
they were buried is distinctly traceable. The 
small louse pumice-stones or “ lapillo,” and the 
hardeoed wud, are found in well-defined strata 
or layers, sometimes running one into the other, 
like what geologists call “faults.” The “ la- 
pillo” usually forms the lowest stratum, cover- 
ing the pavement of the streets and the floors 
of the lower rooms to the depth of many feet, 
thus proving that the town was first over- 
whelmed by the showers of pumice-stone. The 
cellars and places into which the “ lapillo” 
could not peuetrate are filled with the harden- 
ed mud which succeeded to the pumice-stones, 
and above which it lies in distinct layers. It 
canuvot be ascertained precisely how deep the 
town was buried by the eruption of A. D. 79. 
Sowe of the strata of volesnie substances above 
the ruins came from subsequent eruptions. The 
height of the various strata from the level of 
the plain upon which the town was built to the 
present surface appears to vary between twenty 
and furty feet. 

According to the account of the eruption 
given by Plivy the younger, it seems to have 
lasted for three days. Ample time was thus 
given for escape to these who immediately left 
the town. It is probable that by far the larger 
numb-r at once sought safety in flight. Of 
those who lingered behind, hoping that the 
eruption would soon cease, some did not fly 
until the streams of mud reached the town: 
this is shown by the oumber of skeletons found 
on the surface of the lapillo in the stratum 
of hardened mud which lies immediately 
above it. 

It is said that nearly 600 skeletons have 
hitherto been discovered in the ruins. We can- 
not fiud any record of more than about half 
that number. Of these, sixty-three, supposed 
to be those of soldiers, were together in the 
barracks. Sir W. Gell, taking thuse found 
















when he wrote—160 in 1832—as an average 


of the number which might still be buried in 


the part of the town not then excavated, caleu- 
lated that about 1300 persons were destroyed. 
As the population of Pompeii was probably 


about 20,000, a l.rge portion of the inhabitants 


would thus appear to have effected their es- 


cape. 


The records of the discoveries at Pompeii 
open witha proposition made on the 23d March, 
1748, by Colonel Alcubierre to Charles IIL., 
that excavations should be undertaken where 
the ruins of the house had been discovered, 
and that an order should be given to the gov- 
ernor of Torre dell’ Annunziata to assist as 
much as possible in the work. It was not, how- 
ever, until the 2d of April that he succeeded 
in collecting twelve workmen together. His 
researches were soon rewarded. Qa the sixth 
of the same month he announces with great 
satisfaction the discovery of a painting repre- 
senting festoons of fruit and fluwers, a man’s 
head,—very large and of good style,—a helmet, 
an owl, various small birds, and other objects. 
The house containing this paintiug stood in 
the street afterwards known as the “Strada 
della Fortuna.’’? On the 19th the first ske'eton 
was found, lying upon the “ rapillo”’ in the lava 
mud. Near it were eighteen bronze coins and 
one of silver. The first public edifice uncov- 
ered was the Amphitheatre By the mouth of 
December it had been sufficiently cleared of 
rubbish to enable the delighted Spaniard to 
complete a plan of the building, the magnifi- 
eence of which he extols, declaring that it 
could accommodate 15,000 persons. The first 
inscription, the discovery of which is officially 
mentioned, is the one, still preserved, which 


|announe:s that one Marcus Crassus keeps salt 


and fresh water baths. 

The reports continued to be made in Span- 
ish until June, 1764, when the Italian lan- 
guage is used. The name of Pompeii occurs 
for the fir-t time eight years after the discovery 
of the ruins (1756.) Up to that time they 
were still believed to be those of Stabix. An 
inscription containing the name of Pompeii was 
found in the year 1763,* and settled the doubts 
as to the town, the site of which had been dis- 
covered. 

The exc:vations were carried on for many 
years on a very limited scale, and with very 
varying success. The workmen employed were 
chiefly condemned felons, who worked chained 
in pairs, and Mohammedan slaves taken from 
the Barbary pirates. The greatest secrecy was 
maintained, and no stranger could obtain ad- 
mission tothe ruins. No regular plan seems 





*An inscription with the name of POMPEI. ... 
had meen discovered in 1689, bu® had not served to 


identify the site of the town.—Gicrnale degli Scavi, 
No. 2. 
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to have been made of the part of the town un- 
covered, nor was there any attempt to restore 
or keep up the buildings. The reports contain 
accurate descriptions of the. discoveries,—the 
statues, paintings on the walls, and the various 
objects in gold, silver, and other metals. Such 
things were diligently searched for, and were 
sent off to the royal collection as soon as dis 
covered. Copies were taken of the most im- 
portant paintings, which were then detached 
from the walls, and transferred to the Museum. 
the edifice in which they were found being left 
to perish, or being again covered up with rub- 
bish removed from adjoining excavations. 
Many of the statues found during the early 
period of the excavations retained the colors 
with which they had been originally painted, 
thus affording a conclusive argument to those 
who maintain that the ancients were in the 
habit of coloring their sculpture. These colors 
are particularly noted in the reports. Thus, on 
the 18th Fcbruary, 1765, we have recorded the 
discovery of a statue of Venus leaving the 
bath and wringing her tresses. ‘“ She is naked 
from the waste upward ; her hair is tinted yel- 
low; round her neck is a gold necklace; she 
has also her breast and the upper part of the 
stomach gilt; the drapery which covers the 
lower part of the figure is painted red (turchi- 
nv).” Again, in 1766, behind the cella of the 
Temple of Isis, in a niche adorned with orna- 
ments in stucco, was found a statue of Bacchus. 
His hair was partly gilt and partly tinted, as 
also his eyebrows and eyes. The bunches of 
grapes in the garland encircling his temples 
were painted. Around his neck, arms, and 
wrists, were goldin ornaments. The goat-skin 
Which hung from his left shoulder was spot 
ted with guld,and his bu-kins, formed of twoskins, 
were partly gilt and partly tinted. The trunk 
of the tree against which he leaned and 
the tiger by his side were also colored. Many 
other parts of the statue appear to have been 
originally gilt and probably colored; but the 
gilding had yielded to time, and only faint 
traces of it could be seen. A female figure in 
marble, discovered in the same temple, had 
the upper half of the drapery above the girdle 
gilt; and the lower part painted red, and stud- 
ded with various ornaments in gold. 
Io Deceniber, 1766,were discovered the bar- 
racks of the gladiators, identified by many in- 
scriptions containing the names of gladistorial 
families, and by the rude drawings of combats 
upon the walls. Oue of its numerous chambers 
was a prison, the contents of which are still 
amongst the most curious relics preserved in 
the Museum of Naples. The skeletons of four 
prisoners were found with their feet in iron 
stocks. A lock fystening the bar which confin- 
ed their ankles still remained, and on the ground 


was the key, which had probably been left by 
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the guards when they fled, abandoning their 
wretched charge. 
eral pairs«f greaves, and other portions of ar- 
mor, of bronze, and of exquisite workman- 
ship. had fallen from the nails to which they 
had been hung against the wall. 
quaries are of opinion that they were not in- 


Four vizpred helmets, sev- 


Some anti- 


tended for use, but were prizes given to suc- 
Their size and weight and 
the singular beauty of the embossed figures and 


ornaments with which they are covered may 
confirm this conjecture. 
small value, an earthern pot, and a broken oil- 


One or two coins of 


lamp, were the only other objects found in the 
place except a bottomless wine jar, in which 
were the bones of a new born child. Were 
these the proofs of a crime committed by one 
of the miserable inmates of the prison ? 

The 6th April, 1769, was a great day for 
Pompeii. The superintendent of the excava- 
tions was at that time Signor la Vega, an intel- 
ligent antiquary, who appears to have been the 
first to make anything like a detailed plan of 
the ruins He had prepared a ‘scavo” (an 
excavation) for the king. His Majesty arrived 
accompanied hy the queen, the Emperor of 
Austria, Joseph IT., with his celebrated minis- 
ter Count Kaunitz. and the English representa- 
tive at the Neapolitan court, Sir W. Hamilton, 
with his antiqnary. M d’Ancrevil, who, at the 
command of the king, became the cicerone of 
the distinguished party. y 
unusually successful, and a large number of in- 
teresting objects in bronze and other glass, in 
terra-cotta, and in bone, were extracted from 
the “ lapillo.” So rich was the find that the 
emperor, who seems to have been the most sa- 
gacious of the party, suspected a trick, which 
had probably already been played, as it has fre- 
quently been since, upon royal visitors. He 
desired to know whether these curious relies 
had not been artfully concealed before h's arri- 
val. Signor la Vega hastened to prove to him 
that his suspicions were unfounded, and to pay 
courtier-like compliments to his royal master, 
for whom alone, he declared, of all living sove- 
reigns such a fortunate chance was reserved. 
His imperial majesty was but little satisfied with 
the manner in which the works were carried 
on, and proceeded to take his royal brother 
roundly to task for his neglect. Being told 
that only thirty workmen were employed, he 
asked the king how he could allow so great a 
work to goon so languidly. His Majesty re- 
plied, after the true Neapolitan fashion, ‘that 
little by little every thing would be done.” 
This did not satisfy the more eager emperor. 
“ Three thousand men, at least,” he exclaimed, 
“should be put to such a work. Why, there 
is nothing like it in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, and these discoveries are the special 
honor of your majesty’s kingdom.” 


The “scavo’’ was- 


Whea 


——— 
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shown the plan of the ruins, he asked for sev- 
eral buildings which he had not seen. On be- 
ing informed that they had been covered up by 
the rubbish taken from other parts of the ex- 
cavations, he turned to the king, and inquired, 
sharply, how he could have permitted this to 
be done. His majesty, of course, threw the 
blame upon “ his late august father.” Signor | 
Ja Vega endeavored to furnish further explana- 

tions and excuses, which were probably consid- 

ered but little satisfactory by the emperor. 

One of the most interesting discoveries re- 
corded in the journals was made on the 12th 
December, 1772. For some weeks workmen 
had been employed in clearing out the ruins 
of a house of considerable size, evidently the 
residence of a man of wealth, outside the gate 
leading to Herculaneum. After exploring many 
rooms, containing various objects of value, they 
came to what appeared to be a long subterra- 
nean passage. Here, encased in the hardened 
mud, they found a group of skeletons, consist- 
Ing of eighteen full-grown persons, mostly wo- 
men, a boy, and a very young child. It is con- 
jectured that these were the remains of the 
family of the owner of the house, who is sup- 
posed, without sufficient grounds, to have been 
a certain Diomedes, from the tomb inscribed 
with that name. discovered in the street hard by. 

These victims. of the eruption had sought 
refuze ‘n a vaulted corridor, forming a square, 
which, from the number of wine jars found in 
it, is supposed to have been a wine-cellar. 
They had boped that a strong stone vault would 
have protected them against the shower of 
pumice-stone and ashes and the falling masses 
which first issued from the black-cloud that 
covered the heavens, and which they vainly 
believed would last but for a little time. They 
were not, however, beyond the reach of the 
insidious mud, which, entering by tie small 
Windows and oozing through every opening, 
gradually gathered round them. There was no 
means of flight. The entrance was closed 
against them by the accumulating “lapillo.” 
Huddled into a corner, and nestled into each 
other’s arms, they were, litt'e by little, covered 
by the rising mud. We way hope that they 
were not exposed to a lingering death, but 
that, overcome by the sulphurous fumes, they 
Were soon lost to consciousness. 

The mud rapidly hardened round the bodies, 
and preserved almost a perfect mould of the 
unhappy victims as they hid cluny together in 
the lust agonies of death,—a more touching 
group than ever sculptor has invented. The 
flesh and all the more delicate parts of the hu- 
man frame had long perished; but the bones 
were left in the hollow mould which the limbs 
had formed. In some instances the hair was 
still attached to the skulls: and it was noted 

that a young girl had her long tresses twisted 


in elaborate plaits. The clothes they wore.had 
been carbonized ; but there were remains of 
them, which, with the impression they had left 
upon the mud, served to show their texture, 
and to prove that of those who had perished 


‘some were clothed in much coarser garments 


than others. The superintendent, who was pre- 
sent at the discovery, was even able to ascertain 
that most of the women wore over their heads 
linen drapery, which fell to their shoulders; 
that their dresses consisted, in most cases, of 
several gowns, as it were, one over the other ; 
that their lower limbs were clothed iv linen or 
cloth trousers, “cut in the form of long draw- 
ers ;” and that whilst some wore shoes or san- 
duals, the feet of others had been naked. One 
lady was distinguished by the richness of her 
jeweled ornawents and the fineness of her 
linea. The whole stury was thus told: the 
servants and dependants of the family had 
died in the same struggle with their master 
and mistress. 

Fragments of the singular casts we have des- 
eribed were cut from the surrounding soil. 
The perfect mould of the bosom of a girl, of 
exquisite form, with the thin drapery which 
partly covered it, has long been one of the most 
interesting objects in the Naples Museum. It 
has now almost crumbled away. Unfortunately 
the happy idea which afterwards occurred to 
Signor Firoelli, and to which we shall bereaf- 
ter allude, had not suggested itself to those 
who then had the direction of the excavations. 

Many ornaments in gold and silver, such as 
armlets, bracelets, necklaces, and finger-rings, 
a few engraved gems, twenty-eight cuins, chief- 
ly of Vespasian and Sergius Gualba, bronze can- 
delabra and vases, parts of a casket,—probably 
the jewel-case of the lady of the huuse,—a 
bunch of keys, a wooden comb, a piece of 
coral, and some other objeets, were discovered 
near the group. 

(To be continued ) 


——__—~er- 


SAFETY OF FAMILIES. 


One of the very best means for preserving 
the health, happiness, and morals of sons and 
daughters, for raising them up to occupy high, 
responsible, and honorable positions in society, 
and for securing to them an old age of quiet re- 
pose, with a happy freedom from was'ing and wear- 
ing diseases of mind and body, is to make home, 
the family fireside, the companionship of pa- 
rents and one another, the sweetest, happiest, 
and most delightful place of all others, Ta- 
king into consideration the intensely inquiring 
character of the youthful mind, and the ten- 
dency in all to regard as true what is put in 
print, there is, perhaps, no other one method 
of bringing up a loving and lovable family, of 
securing a happy household, better than that of 
supplying the childcen wich suitable reading 
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from the time they are first able to read at all. | That come to enrich the earth again, 


There may be some difference of opinion as to 
what kind of reading is most suitable, but the 
great mass of the intelligent and the good will 
have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that in the main it should be such as will com- 
bine truthfulness with iuterest. Fill and feed 
the mind with facts in language which shall 
engage the attention; facts and truths, and 
histories which lead out the affections, the best 
feelings of the human heart, which will wake 
up the sympathies to a healthful and practical 
exercise. ‘There is no scene in domestic life 
so purely beautiful, except th t of family wor- 
ship, as that of father, mother, children, all 
gathered around the table, before a cheerful, 
blazing fire of a winter’s evening, reading aloud 
by turns, with intervals of remark as to the 
sentiments conveyed, their application to the 
times or to one another, their literal correctness, 
the propriety of the modes of expression, and 
the many ether points which may be suggest- 
ed to the mind of reader or listener, as page 
after page is passed over. Very many arti- 
cles might be selected from different writers as 
an example of the miscellaneous reading 
which might, with advantage, come before a 


family.—Hall’s Journal. 


eee 


NOTHING IS LOST. 


Where is the snow? 

'Tis not long ago 
It covered the earth with a veil of white, 
We heard not its footsteps seft and light, 
Yet there it wxs in the morning bright; 
Now it bas vanished away from sight. 

Not a trace remains 

In the fields or lanes. 


Where is the frost ? 

Thry are gone and lost— 
The forms of beauty last night it made. 
With pictures rare were windows arrayed : 
“ Be silent,” it said; the brook obeyed. 
Yet silence and pictures all must fade. 

At the smiles of the sun 
- All was undone. 


Where is the rain? 
Patter it came, 
Dancing along with a merry sound, 
A grassy bed in the field it found. 
Each drop came on the roof with a bound. 
Where is the rain? It hath left the ground. 
What good hath it done, 
Gone away so soon? 


Ever, ever, 
Our best endeavor, 
Seemeth to fall like the melted snow. 
We work out our thought wisely and slow; 
The seed we sow, but it will not grow. 
Our hopes, our resolves —where did they go? 
What doth remain 
Vexation and pain, 


Nothing is lost— 
No snow nor frost 


SI 


We thank them when the ripenirg grain 

Is waving over the hill and plain, 

And the pleasant rain springs from the earth again. 
All endeth in good— 
Water and food. 


Never despair, 
Disappvintment bear; 
Though hope seemeth vain, be patient still ; 
Thy good intents God doth fulfil. 
Thv hand is weak ; His powerful will 
Is finishing thy life-work still. 
The good endeavor 
Is lost—no, never! 
— oe 
SUBMISSION. 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord! 
However dark it be; 


Lead me by thine own hand ; 
Chouse out the path for me. 


Smooth let it be, or rough, 
It will be still the best ; 

Winding or straight, it matters not, 
It leads me to thy rest. 


I dare not choose my lot; 
I would not if I might; 
Choose Thou for me, O God! 
So shall | walk aright. 


The kingdom that I seek 
Is thine; so let the way 

That leads to it be thine, 
Else I must surely stray. 


Take Thou my cup, and it 
With j y or sorrow fill, 

As best to thee may seem ; 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health ; 

Choose Thou my cares for me, 
My pove:ty or wealth. 


Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small; 
Be Thou my guide, my strength, 

My wisdom and my all. 


H. Bonar. 


———__-~or—- 


THE NATURE OF SCIENCE. 


Many persons entertain the most erroneous 
notions respecting the character of science. 
They think and speak of it as if ‘it were some 
mysterious intellectual subtlety, revealed to the 
few and denied to the many. Such ideas may 
have come down from the olden times whea 
all men believed sincerely in mysterious powers 
communicated through incantations and charms 
by deities and spirits who had power over 
‘‘the earth, the water, the air and fire.” The 
ancient alchemists and astrologers kept what 
they called “science” secret, as something 
too sacred to be communicated to the mass of 
men ; hence they taught favorite disciples only. 
Many of these old plodders in the paths of 
science were sincere in their peculiar views, 
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shown the plan of the ruins, he asked for sev- 
eral buildings which he had not seen. 
ing informed that they had been covered up by 
the rubbish taken from other parts of the ex- 
cavations, he turned to the king, and inquired, 


sharply, how he could have permitted this to, 


be done. His majesty, of course, threw the 


On be-|b 


in elaborate plaits. The clothes they wore had 
een carbonized; but there were remains of 
them, which, with the impression they had left 
upon the mud, served to show their texture, 
and to prove that of those who had perished 
some were clothed in much coarser garments 
than others. The superintendent, who was pre- 


blame upon “his late august futher.” Signor | sent at the discovery, was even able to ascertain 


la Vega endeavored to furnish further explana- 
tions and excuses, which were probably consid- 
ered but little satisfactory by the emperor. 

One of the most interesting discoveries re- 
corded in the journals was made on the 12th 
December, 1772. For some weeks workmen 
had been employed in clearing out the ruins 
of a house of considerable size, evidently the 
residence of a man of wealth, outside the gate 
leading to Herculaneum. After exploring many 
rooms, containing various objects of value, they 
came to what appeared to be a long subterra- 
nean passage. Here, encased in the hardened 
mud, they found a group of skeletons, consist- 
ing of eighteen full-grown persons, mostly wo- 
men, a boy, and a very young child. It is con- 
Jectured that these were the remains of the 
family of the owner of the house, who is sup- 
posed, without sufficient grounds, to have been 
a certain Diomedes, from the tomb inscribed 
with that name discovered in the street hard by. 

These victims. of the eruption had sought 
refuse ‘n a vaulted corridor, forming a square, 
which, from the number of wine jars found in 
it, is supposed to have been a wine-cellar. 
They had boped that a strong stone vault would 
have protected them against the shower of 
pumice-stone and ashes and the falling masses 
which first issued from the black-cloud that 
covered the heavens, and which they vainly 
believed would last but for a little time. They 
were not, however, beyond the reach of the 
insidious mud, which, entering by tie small 
windows and oozing through every opening, 
gradually gathered round them. There was no 
means of flight. The entrance was closed 
against them by the accumulating “lapillo.” 
Huddled into a corner, and nestled into each 
other’s arms, they were, litt'e by little, covered 
by the rising mud. We may hope that they 
were not exposed to a lingering death, but 
that, overcome by the sulphurous fumes, they 
Were svon lost to consciousness. 

The mud rapidly hardene round the bodies, 
and preserved almost a perfect mould of the 
unhappy victims as they hid clung together in 
the last agonies of death,—a more touching 
group than ever sculptor has invented. The 
flesh and all the more delicate parts of the hu- 
man frame had long perished; but the bones 
were left in the hollow mould which the limbs 
had formed. In some instances the hair was 
still attached to the skulls: and it was noted 


that a young girl had her long tresses twisted 


that most of the women wore over their heads 
linen drapery, which fell to their shoulders; 
that their dresses consisted, in most cases, of 
several gowns, as it were, one over the other ; 
that their lower limbs were clothed iv linen or 
cloth trousers, “cut in the form of long draw- 
ers ;” and that whilst some wore shoes or san- 
dals, the feet of others had been naked. One 
lady was distinguished by the richness of her 
jeweled ornawents and the fineness of her 
linea. The whole stury was thus told: the 
servants and dependants of the family had 
died in the same struggle with their master 
and mistress. 

Fragments of the singular casts we have des- 
eribed were cut from the surrounding soil. 
The perfect mould of the bosom of a girl, of 
exquisite form, with the thin drapery which 
partly covered it, has long been one of the most 
interesting objects in the Naples Museum. It 
has now almost crumbled away. Unfortunately 
the happy idea which afterwards occurred to 
Signor Firoelli, and to which we shall bereaf- 
ter allude, had not suggested itself to those 
who then had the direction of the excavations. 

Many ornaments in gold and silver, such as 
armlets, bracelets, necklaces, and finger-rings, 
a few engraved gems, twenty-eight cuins, chief- 
ly of Vespasian and Sergius Gualba, bronze can- 
delabra and vases, parts of a casket,—probably 
the jewel-case of the lady of the hvuse,—a 
bunch of keys, a wooden comb, a piece of 
coral, and some other objeets, were discovered 
near the group. 

(To be continued ) 


—_—___ +~oe + 


SAFETY OF FAMILIES. 


One of the very best means for preserving 
the health, happiness, and morals of sons and 
daughters, for raising them up to occupy high, 
responsible, and honorable positions in society, 
and for securing to them an old age of quiet re- 
pose,with a happy freedom from was'ing and wear- 
ing diseases of mind and body, is to make home, 
the family fireside, the companionship of pa- 
rents and one another, the sweetest, happiest, 
and most delightful place of all others, Ta- 
king into consideration the intensely inquiring 
character of the youthful mind, and the ten- 
dency in all to regard as true what is put in 
print, there is, perhaps, no other one method 
of bringing up a loving and lovable family, of 
securing a happy household, better than that of 
supplying the children wich suitable reading 
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from the time they are first able to read at all. ] That come to enrich the earth again, 


There may be some difference of opinion as to 
what kind of reading is most suitable, but the 
great mass of the intelligent and the good will 
have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that in the main it should be such as will com- 
bine truthfulness with iuterest. Fill and feed 
the mind with facts in language which shall 
engage the attention; facts and truths, and 
histories which lead out the affections, the best 
feelings of the human heart, which will wake 
up the sympathies to a healthful and practical 
exercise. ‘There is no scene in domestic life 
so purely beautiful, except th t of family wor- 
ship, as that of father, mother, children, all 
gathered around the table, befure a cheerful, 
blazing fire of a winter's evening, reading aloud 
by turns, with intervals of remark as to the 
sentiments conveyed, their application to the 
times or to one another, their literal correctness, 
the propriety of the modes of expression, and 
the many ether points which may be suggest- 
ed to the mind of reader or listener, as page 
after page is passed over. Very many arti- 
cles might be selected from different writers as 
an example of the misce!laneous reading 
which might, with advantage, come before a 
family.—Zlall’s Journal. 


—— --—7.a-o 


NOTHING IS LOST. 


Where is the snow? 

Tis not long ago 
It covered the earth with a veil of white, 
We heard not its footsteps seft and light, 
Yet there it was in the morning bright; 
Now it bus vanished away from sight. 

Not a trace remains 

In the fields or lanes. 


Where is the frost ? 

They are gone and lost— 
The forms of beauty last night it made. 
With pictures rare were windows arrayed : 
“ Be silent,” it said; the brook obeyed. 
Yet silence and pictures all must fade. 

At the smiles of the sun 

- All was undone. 


Where is the rain? 
Patter it came, 
Dancing along with a merry sound, 
A grassy bed in the field it found. 
Each drop came on the roof with a bonnd. 
Where is the rain? It hath left the ground. 
What good hath it done, 
Gone away so soon? 


Ever, ever, 
Our best endeavor, 
Seemeth to fall like the melted snow. 
We work out our thought wisely and slow; 
The seed we sow, but it will not grow. 
Our hopes, our resolves —where did they go? 
What doth remain 
Vexation and pain, 


Nothing is lost— 
No snow nor frost 


We thank them when the ripenirg grain 

Is waving over the hil] and plain, 

And the pleasant rain springs from the earth again. 
All endeth in good— 
Water and food. 


Never despair, 
Disappvintment bear; 
Though hope seemeth vain, be patient still ; 
Thy good intents God doth fulfil. 
Thy hand is weak ; His powerful will 
Is finishing thy life-work still. 
The good endeavor 
Is lost—no, vever! 


casmncnsenngntiiipesinmeivin 
SUBMISSION. 


Thy way, not mine, O Lord! 
However dark it be; 

Lead me by thine own hand ; 
Chouse out the path for me. 


Smooth let it be, or rough, 
It will be still the best ; 

Winding or straight, it matters not, 
It leads me to thy rest. 


I dare not choose my lot; 
I would not if I might; 
Choose Thon for me, O God! 
So sball | walk aright. 


The kingdom that I seek 
Is thine; so let the way 

That leads to it be thine, 
Else I must surely stray. 


Take Thou my cup, and it 
With j y or sorrow fill, 

As best to thee may seem ; 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health ; 

Choose Thou my cares for me, 
My pove:ty or wealth. 


Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small; 
Be Thou my guide, my strength, 

My wisdom and my all. 


H. Bonar. 


———__-~er—- 


THE NATURE OF SCIENCE. 


Many persons entertain the most erroneous 
notions respecting the character of science. 
They think and speak of it as if -it were some 
mysterious intellectual subtlety, revealed to the 
few and denied to the many. Such ideas may 
have come down from the olden times when 
all men believed sincerely in mysterious powers 
communicated through incantations and charms 
by deities and spirits who had power over 
‘the earth, the water, the air and fire.” The 
ancient alchemists and astrologers kept what 
they called “science” secret, as something 
too sacred to be communicated to the mass of 
men ; hence they taught favorite disciples only. 
Many of these old plodders in the paths of 
science were sincere in their peculiar views, 
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but it must be admitted that too many of them 
employed secret discoveries in chemistry for 
the purpose of astounding their unlearned fel 
low men by their curious experiweuts, in order 
to obtain power over them. Astronomy also, 
such us a superior knowledge of eclipses and 
the moven: nt of the heavenly bodies, was em- 
ployed in a sort of a quack manver to obtain 
power by foretelling events. Many of these 
impostors were very like the ‘earned Irish 
prophet set furth in Hiberuvian verse, who kuew 
every event before it happened, after it took 
place. Science simply means knowledge of 
any subj ct —its nature and operation; avd 
whoever knows most of avy branch of knowl- 
edge, und can apply it in the best manner, is 
most sc entific in that branch. Knowledge 
means truth, a8 there cau be no knowledge 
basid on fiction, A man, however, may per- 
form a mechanical or chemical operation in a 
very suj ericr manner and yet uot be scientific. 
A parrot can speak, but a parrot is not a lin- 
guist, nor has it any knowledge of the science 
of language. A man, to be scientific, should 
know ** the why and whereture of the operation 
he performs.” Mathematics is a science, but 
great powers of calculation afford no evidence 
of sci: ntifie acquisition. Some individuals not 
much above idivey, have been vreat calculators. 
Yet mathematics as a science requires a high 
grade of intellect and great persistency of 
mentul effort to master. Science may be said 
to be a collection of facts and expericnce ac- 
curately arranged and properly understood. 
Chemistry, for example, is au art anda science, 
because it is a collection of the results of eare- 
ful experiments. Geology is simply a collec- 
tion of facts carefully arranged. A theory is 
neta science; it is simply the explanation of 
phenemena. Every science has, according to 
Max Muller, first an empirical stage, in which 
facts are gathered and analized. After this 
they are classified or arranged. and according 
to the inductive method, theory explains the 
purpose or plan of the whole— Scientific 
American. 
_— 


THE PLEASURES OF A GARDEN. 


Cutting my last bouquet for the present 
season on the 26th of October, I fell naturally 
into a train of reflections upon the events of 
the past and the pleasures of a garden—not 
a garden made cla:sical with statues and rare 
vases, delighting in sparkling fountains, orna- 
mented with palatial arbors, or rejoicing in cool 
grottoes and secluded walks, though, when it 
has been wine to enjoy such rarities, I have 
enjoyed them with a relish unsurpassable ; but 
the pleasures of a garden, unpretending in its 
character, and narrowed in its area—such, in- 
deed, as may belong to a poor office writer with 










a stipend not exceeding the wages of an ordi- 
nary skilled mechanic, and opportunities for 
its culture most limited. Yer, still my garden 
has its pleasures, sweet and nut travsieut ; still 
it isa delightful thing, the * concentration of a 
thousand pleasant objects ;” still does memory 
present, with fond affection, its long array of 
beauties unfaded ; and many days of gloom and 
hours of monutonous toil will be relieved to 
myself and my old office chair by pleasant 
reveries on the flowers that were, and fond an- 
ticipations of those to come. 

And shall I tell bow pleasures so simple have 
been so sufficient? how, with opportunities of 
the most limited degree, I have needed never 
to repine? and how my daily bouquet has 
rarely for eight months in the year failed me? 
Two short rules have sufficed. I have con- 
fined myself to flowers of the easiest culture, 
and have learned to be content with results 
easily attainable and within my reach. Early 
rising has compensated for long office hours, 
and affurded time for those little attentions in 
themselves so sweet and so delightfully re- 
quited. Strong health has been given to me 
for a seeming sacrifice of rest; aud nature 
seen in her dress of richly spangled dew— 
more gorgeous than diamonds or orient pearls 
in beauty—has been my daily enjoyment. 
Then, indeed, are the many glories of nature 
must glorious! then are her sweetest odors 
poured forth ; then it is we are most ready to 
sing with Wordsworth— 


“ God made the flowers to beantify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 
And he is bappiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude.” 


Then it is when “ pleasant gratitude” rises 
most spontaneously to the Author of all good, 
for the richly-varied beauties around us ; then 
is the pansy most pleasant, the pink most de- 
lightful, the wall flower most sweet, the rose 
most charming; then strongest within us is 
the love of those sweets 


“ Which comfort man in his distress, 
Which sm le when he is gay ; 
Their fragrance and their loveliness 
They yield him day by day ; 
For patience and for humblenegs 
No servitors like they.” 


And fostering them we reap a rich harvest 
of peace and content. Such peace and such 
content—such pleasures as have been reaped 
by a poor office writer—may be realized by 
every one ; and it will gratify his fervent wish 
if his brief revery sball conduce, even in the 
least, to a wider diffusion of the pleasures of a 
garden.— Scottish Furmer. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. FACTS ABOUT MEATS. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 40. Every wife and mother owes it to herself, her 
atieealiies a husband, and her children, as well as to society 



















































Rain during come portion of vr ina at large, to prevent waste in every department 

the 34 hours, ...... ....«0s.. 12 days.| 12 days. | of the houschold, whether provisions are cheap 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 1 “ 3 & or dear, whether the husband is rich or poor; 
Cloudy, without storms....... 4 10 


for waste is a crime against humanity, an insult 
to the bounteous Hand which “giveth us all 
things richly to enjoy.” On the other hand, a 
true economy is of the wisest, the best, and 
most ennobling of domestic virtues. A hundred 
careful experiments were made in England in 
reference to roasting and boiling meats, in 
order to ascertain the respective losses :— 

Roasted chickens lost 15 per ct.; beef ribs 
and sirloins, 19 per ct.; geese, 19 per ct. ; 
boiled muttun legs, 10 per et.; boiled beef, 15 
perct ; boiled shoulder mutton, 28 per ct.; 
turkey 20 per ct.; mutton lezs and shoulders, 
24 per ct ; ducks, 27 per cent. 

Boiling beef saves more than four per cent 
ever roasting. If aleg of mutton is boiled it 
looses ten per cent; if roasted, twenty-five per 


Clear, in the erdivary ac- 
ceptation of the term 
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TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS. 
40. 










Mean temperature of th: 
month at Penna. Hospital 
Highest do. durivrg month 
Lowest do. do. do. 42.00 “ |4400 “ 
Rain during the month.......| 4.51 in. 8.68 in. 
Deaths during the month 
counting four current 
weeks for 1864, and five 


64.63 deg |67.20 deg. 
88.50 “ |85.50 * 


- cent! The fatter meat is, the greater the loss: 
elena | ee it should be moderately fat to make it tender; 
deenes of Ge wee waned but there is an unprofitable fatness. Eleven 
this month for the past seventy-fve pounds of roast rib pieces loses two pounds, 
ieilatitersuannisenna taeaaee 62.10 deg. |and the bones one pound, so that of the eleven 
Highest me«n of do. during that entire pounds, only seven pounds come to the table. 
MORIOR, TGCS, "SG isicicss scasscamecactcce 71.00 * Hence if reast rib-pieces cost in New York, in 
—" a do. do. do. sizs «| April, 1864, twenty cents a pound at the 
ee eee ea ey ee __ | butcher’s stall, it is more than thirty-one cents 
SPRING TEMPERATURES. a pound on the dinner-table. 

Mean temperature of the three spring | It is philosophically true that one pound of 
GREG OF BOUO cstciicniniciennien 50.56 deg. | clear roast beef is more concentrated than one 
"mle tlh cosaiscpiseas mai a a [pened ef Relies hoot, Newtons master fe 04, ont 


Average of the spring temperatures tor | 

the past seventy-five Years........cceseeeee [00.79 
Highest spring iaeun during that entire 

PCTION, 1826. .cccccce cecccres cccccccsccccers [55.00 
Lowest do do do 1843 — és 

The above exbibit corroborates the lively remem- 
brance of the fact that we had but siz clear days in 
the menth this year, while the quantity of rain that 
fell was nearly double. The mean temperature was 
not only higher than Jast year, but was four aud a 


half degrees higher than the average for the past 
seventy-five years. 


The entire spring temperatures have also been 
somewhat in the excess. The quantity of rain full- 
ing at different periods being an interesting item 
to most persons, the following comparisons are intro- 
duced, showing tht notwithstanding the liberal 


supply of the month under review the present year, 
we are still far behind dast year: 


hence may contain more nourishment ; but the 
more concentrated food is, the more unwhole- 
some it is, not only because it requires a greater 
digestive power to convert it iuto pure blood, 
but the sense of sufficiency at meals is reduced 
to a considerable extent by the bulk of what is 
tuken, and if we eat concentrated food until 
there is bulk large enough to remove the feel- 
ing of hunger, there is so much nutriment in 
it that nature can’t extract it all in a perfeet 
manner; bence there is not only too much 
nutriment for the wants of the system, but all 
of it is imperfectly prepared, and we really get 
less strength and less pure blood out of it, 
than if much less had been eaten, or it had 
been taken in a more bulky, or, if you please, 
ina more watery condition. This is the reason 





ne oun why dyspeptics and others eat a great deal, but 
Seat ent 472 inch. 1.70 inch. | “hey. do not get strong. But if there is too 
Becond do 468 « 0.55 « {much bulk, there is not enough nutriment, al- 
Third do 5.88 « 5.17 “ |though a great deal is taken into the stomach. 
Fourth do 7.01 “ 3.79 “ |Porter and beer, for example, fill up the 
Fifth do 4.51 “ 8.58 “ stomach, and seem to make persons fleshy, bat 
36.80." 19.89 « | there is but little putriment and great bulk ; but 

J. M. BE. |great beer-drinkers are never strong ; they are 

Philadelphia, Sxith mo. 3, 1864. 


puffy.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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OcEAN CALMS.—During the months of July 
and August, the winds on the Atlantic Ocean 
were more moderate than during any similar 

riod within the memory of man. Never before 
eee such quick passages been made across the 
ocean by steamers; one, the Scotia, having 
made the trip between Ireland and the coast of 
Newfoundland in about five days, and between 
Irelaud aud New York in eight days, two hours, 
including a detention of tweuty-four hours in a 
fog. A Scotch paper, alluding to the calm on the 
Atlantic, says: “ Late vessels arriving at Green- 
ock report the sea to have been as smovth as a 
mill-pund for days, without a breath of wind and 
scarcely any perceptible swell, aud ove ship was 
beculmed tur fourteen days, about one hundred 
and fifty wiles off the Irish coast; a remarkable 
occurrence in a quarter of the glube notorious 
fur the opposite extreme of weather.” 

Jt ha been assumed by some weather clerks, 
that th qauntity of heat varies little during the 
entire var. A long period of calm is succeed- 
ed by xn equal term of high winds; and a long 
seasou of heat by an equal period of cold. Scieu- 
tific Am. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour ano Meau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 25, extra at $7 62. Penna. and Unio family at 
$8 00 aod $3 12 per barrel, and fancy at $10. Small 
gaies tu the trade from $7 U0 up to $9 7a for com- 
mou and fancy. Last sales of Rye Fivue $7 00, 
and of Corn Meal at $5 75 fur Peunsylvania, and 
$6 25 fur Braudywine. 


Grain.—Suales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 87 4 1 88 per bushel,and wuite at trom $1 95 to 
210. Rye ranges from $1 56 tv $1 57. Coru—Yel- 
low is tirm at $1 56 a1 59 afloat. Oats are un- 
chan.ed—suales of Penna, at 87 a 83 cts. Last sales 
of Penaa. Barley at $1 25 a1 4u, und of Malt at 
gi Gua 1 65. 


Ssevs.—Last sales of Cloverseed at $7 45 $7 50 
per 54 pounds. Timothy is steady at $2 62 a $3 per 
busbel. Suiall sales of Fiaxseed ai $3 25 a 3 40. 


? 

IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE. This House is now 

upen to receive summer bvarders. It is beautituily located 

ou a pur of the Blue Mountains, three niles from the Delaware 

Water Gap, two miles from Stroudsburg Stativn. For health and 
fine scenery it is unsurpassed. Liveries attached. 

For further information, apply to— 
Cuag.es Foutke, Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg, Mourve Co., Pa. 


Conveyance to and from Stroudsburg daily. 
6 mv. 4, 1864.—pfwo. 
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OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ ¢riends’ Miscellany,” compiled by Juhn and Isaac 


Comly, (il vols.) cee ecccsccsccccos pO 00690000 600000 s000c0" $7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages)---+--- +--+ ee eeeeeeees 1.50 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas Story---+-+--+---.eee eens 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared see e ee ere rcee creer seceeeeesesceseseseeccece 1.00 
Hugh Judge's Journal. --+----+-eeeceee coe seceecscesece 70 


Memoirs: Aun Byrd, Isaac Martian, and Rufus Hall,each... 15 
Caap.es Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Smo. 12, 1864.—t£ 





UMMER BOARDING. Several boarders can be 
dated at Concord, Delaware Count: , on the bbiladelphia and 
Baltimore Central K. R., twenty miles west of Phisadeiphia. The 
locality is healthy and delightful. Luilding n arly new; rooms 
comfortable and well ventilated. Liveries attached. 
Apply to JOsEPH SHORTLIVGE, 
Concurdvilie, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Reference, B. C. Hornor, 1106 Arch street. 
6mo. 15, 2t. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 

wicks Rvad, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commeuce on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and coutinue twenty weeks. 

TERMS, $7C ; one-half pryable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the sessioa. 


For further particulars address, 
Henry W. Rineway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 





4 ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., fur Boys and Youxe Mes. 
Gro, A. Newsoup, Principal. 


Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
11th of 4ch wonth, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kennett Square P. U., Chester county, Pa. 


A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. G. A. N. 
4th mouth 16, 1864.—tf. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large ball on the first fluor, and a convenient 
kitchen ait:ched; @ large sud good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is al. a large school- 
house c nvenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a toarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neiguborhovd good, and 
conve: ieut to places of wor: hip, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Falisington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Mortisviile, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily wail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, ur separately, 
and either by the year or as u summer residence, as 
muy best suit applicants. For particulirs sddress 
eitver of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenezer Hance, near the premis-s. 


WILLIAM SATTERCHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MAR‘* PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+tf. Edgewoud, Bucks Uo., Pa. 


7 ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
+ sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 &139 
South S.xth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 
of Phot.graph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, aud Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 








TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 


Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—lLy, 
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